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GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





[The following letter from a friend who has been travelling 
abroad will interest our readers. } 


Berwin, Prussta, June 15, 1865. 


If I may be permitted to speak of outside things a little with 
regard to the European Schools as far as I have seen them, I think 
they may well take a lesson from us with regard to school fur- 
niture. I have seen no school-room yet of which an American city 
would not be ashamed. The furniture generally consists of long 
tables, arranged on three sides of the room, with benches on both 
sides. ‘These are simply benches, not settees with backs, or they 
are wooden stools; and when the class are writing or consulting 
their books so as to use the tables, of course half of them must 
have their backs to the teacher. Sometimes they have desks one 
behind another, as with us, but these hardly deserve the name of 
desks. They are simply long tables with a shelf underneath, made 
of the roughest wood and in the plainest manner. The walls are 
hung with the hats and cloaks of the pupils, and the blackboard 
accommodation consists in toto of one board, containing at most 
about six square feet, hanging on the wall or a door, or standing on 
an easel. As to ventilation, it is not at all considered in any school 
{ have seen, and as a class often consists of forty or fifty, the rooms 
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330 GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


are not very pleasant in warm weather. The lessons in general 
are an hour long. 

Most of the teachers here are men, as I suppose you know, and 
it seems very strange to me to see a man of thirty or forty with a 
room full of little girls about seven, teaching them to pronounce 
and spell in their primer. The German cannot understand how we 
employ so many women, especially to teach mathematics, and 
one school director very contemptuously remarked in speaking 
of it, “Yes, we know that in America education is in the hands of 
the women.” In many of the schools, a governess sits in the room 
during the recitation to preserve order, so that the teacher or pro- 
fessor has nothing to do but to teach. This division of labor would 
be in some schools at home very pleasant, for where one has only to 
teach, the work seems light. Almost all studies here are pursued 
with the aid of lectures, and the pupils have few books excepting 
those that they write themselves. For instance, in arithmetic, the 
teacher, if teaching compound numbers, dictates the tables to the 
class, and they copy them, as given, into their little books. These 
are then learned for the next lesson, at which more is dictated, and 
soon. Or the teacher performs an example on the board, getting 
help from the pupils as he goes along, and then gives them several to 
perform for the next lesson. It seems to me that much time is wasted 
in this way, for I do not see why the pupils might not just as well 
learn their tables from a printed book, and use more profitably the 
time they take for copying. Sometimes, and especially in the older 
classes, they have books containing examples, but the explanations 
mostly must come from the teacher. In Geography, it is the same. 
The teacher comes in, and begins to talk, the class usually follow- 
ing him with their atlases. For instance, he speaks of the rivers 
of Africa, giving them in their order, and telling of the countries 
through which they flow, speaking of the discoverers who have made 
them known, of the productions of these countries, and the like. 
The class find each river as mentioned, and are sometimes called on 
to repeat them in order. If they can, besides, get a chance to take 
notes of what he says, they do so. When the bell strikes, he takes 
his hat and departs, leaving the pupils to remember what they can, 
to look over the map again, and perhaps to find the principal 
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places, by themselves. At the next lesson, they may be questioned 
on what was said before, or they may not, and the lesson goes on. 
This is very pleasant for the teacher, doubtless. Every one knows 
how much easier it is to recite a lesson one’s self than to hear 
others do it. But is it, or is it not, best? It is very agreeable to 
hear a well-informed teacher tell of what he knows, but how much 
of the whole could the class give correctly themselves. In teach- 
ing, as in every thing else here, the children are led. We throw 
them upon their own resources more. We do not smooth the way 
for them so much. We say, “ You must stand on your own feet, — 
study for yourselves; conquer the difficulties yourselves.” Ameri- 
can air inspires a different spirit,— and yet this way of teaching 
cultivates the faculty of attention, and as it is pursued from the 
first or lowest class, the children learn to listen, that is, if they wish 
to learn anything, and that the American children cannot always do. 

People sometimes say, “In America you learn by heart. You 
make the children learn every word there is in the book just a3 it 
stands, and they do not know what it means.” I have to answer, 
“Some of our teachers do allow that, but they are not our best. 
All American teachers are not so.” They seem to have an idea 
here that every one in America teaches according to a certain 
system, and that system is to give the child a book and require him 
to learn every word on so many pages, and then to hear him repeat 
them. And that I have seen in America, but it ought not to be 
called the American system. When the hour is over, the scholars 
generally leave their seats without ceremony and without order, 
and I think nothing would astonish the German teachers more than 
the military precision and drill in our large schools. 

Of course, the first thing to be done for a child who enters 
school is to provide him with a quantity of blank books, as he needs 
them in all his studies. The books which the youngest classes are 
to use for their arithmetic are ruled in squares, so that in perform- 
ing an example units must stand directly under units and tens 
under tens. There can be no half right and half wrong. The 
slates also are ruled in the same way on ‘one side, while on the 
other, they are ruled with double lines for writing. I have as yet 
seen no writing-books which seemed to me as perfect and complete 
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as some of ours. Of course, German spelling does not present 
the difficulties of the English. If one knows how to pronounce a 
word, he can usually spell it; so this saves a great deal of trouble 
to the teacher, and mistakes seldom occur. Spelling by sounds, or 
analyzing words, I have heard here very thoroughly taught. In 
drawing, also, the pupils are made to be very accurate. They 
draw with pencil and crayon, mostly with the former, but the style 
of the finished pictures is scarcely ever as bold and free as with 


the scholars of our best drawing teachers. 


The class invariably rise when the professor or a stranger comes 
into the room, and remain standing till permission is given them 
to be seated. I do not see, otherwise, any great difference between 
them and American children in school manners. The classes are 
never so quiet as in our schools, and the noise and whispering do 
not seem to trouble the teacher very much. 

There are in Berlin very many of what are called Kindergar- 
ten schools, to which the youngest children are sent before they 
are old enough to enter the larger schools. These are conducted 
after Froebel’s plan, and only in these schools, so far, are his ideas 
adopted. But his intention was that the same principles which gov- 
ern the management and teaching of these schools should be carried 
on still further into the higher ones. Pestalozzi is followed here, 
but one great idea of Froebel’s was that the child must be taught 
himself to do with his hands what he sees; that he must first see 
and understand and afterwards do it. For their hours of recrea- 
tion they have spades and rakes and hoes and wheelbarrows, and 
each a little garden plat, and they are taught to use all these things, 
to plant and care for flowers and vegetables, and to watch their 
growth and development. Perhaps it is hardly to be wondered at 
by those who know the opposition which manifested itself when it 
was proposed at Harvard to extend the course of study in the nat- 
ural sciences, that there is considerable objection to these schools 
on the ground that they do not teach enough religion, and that their 
tendency is anti-Christian. For “ religion” please read “ theology.” 
Every school here musf have a clergyman connected with it, and 
these clergymen are sometimes much shocked at finding that the 
little child of three years, whom he finds occupied in cutting a cross 
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from paper for a birth-day gift, is not able to tell him of what the 
cross is a symbol, and persists in declaring simply that itis for a 
book-mark and is intended “for mamma.” This seems, to say the 
least, unreasonable, but in a state where religion must form a part 
of the regular study of every school, and where it stands on the 
same ground as arithmetic or geography, with the only difference 
that the hour devoted to religion is more tiresome than perhaps any 
other, it can hardly be wondered at. To an American it seems as 
if everything was fettered here, and as if the people must chafe con- 
tinually like a high-spirited horse with a cruel curb continually 
irritating him. It seems as if they were allowed no liberty of 
thought, even on those subjects on which no one should dare to 
come between the soul and its Maker, and one understands readily 
how the girls who are thus trained from earliest childhood, never 
throw off the mental clothing which has been so closely fitted to 
them, while the boys, in withdrawing themselves eventually from 
parental restraint, shake off at the same time all restraint, and 
cast aside as fables and idle tales the doctrines which have been so 
tirelessly taught to them in their childhood. All these regulations 
are for the safety of the kingdom and the king; but one continually 
wonders—and especially now when we can almost hear the roar of 
the cannon which may throw all central Europe into a fearful strug- 
gle, and entirely change the condition of Germany— how long this 
will last, how long it will be before all the misery and suffering 
which lies concealed behind the splendor of royalty will come forth 
and claim its right to liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I cannot close without speaking of a Geography on which Mr. 
Theodore 8. Fay, for so many years our minister to Switzerland, 
has been engaged for some twenty years. Mr. Fay leaves Europe 
for America early in July to publish the book and to make an 
effort to introduce it into our American Schools, so that you will 
soon have an opportunity of judging as to its merits. I have seen 
the maps which are to accompany it, and which have been most 
carefully corrected and approved by the best geographical authori- 


ties here, and can most sincerely say that they are the most perfect 
and thorough I have ever seen. No labor or expense has been 
spared in their preparation and correction, and when they are pub- 
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lished they will be as exactly correct, even to the smallest particu- 
lars, as the knowledge of man can make them. They contain many 
new features with regard to mathematical geography, as to length 
of days, change of seasons, &c., of which every teacher will be glad 
to avail himself; and the “voyage map,” as it is called, on Merca- 
tor’s projection, is destined to be a source of endless pleasure and 
profit to both teacher and pupil. The text which accompanies the 
maps is most carefully and thoroughly prepared. I am certain 
that the excellences of the book must commend it to every teacher. 
It will save an incalculable amount of labor and trouble, and fix all 
the details of geographical knowledge so firmly that the child will 
no longer need a map for reference because he has the knowledge 
in his mind. I shall impatiently wait for its publication, knowing, 
as none but those who have taught geography can know, how much 
time and patience it will save; and I am sure that all American 
teachers will give it a hearty welcome as a help in a direction 
where so much help is needed. A. C. B. 





ON TEACHING GEOMETRY. 


My method may not be new to all, but it may suggest something 
new toafew. It has been wrought out during several years of 
teaching, and every part has been thoroughly tested. The results 
of the trial in my own classes, composed of girls sixteen years of 
age and upwards, are far superior to any I could obtain by the use 
of old methods. It is always hard to make new plans, — plans in 
which we have confidence. There must be time to try many methods, 
to digest the results of experience, and to rearrange material. And 
since | know how much more may be done provided one has a good 
plan in the beginning, I venture to speak of my method, for the 
sake of those whom I can help, though it may contain nothing new 
to many of my readers. The evidence that there are those who 
need help accumulates with every new class that comes to me for 
instruction. I find many who have studied the subject before, but 
in such a way that the memory alone hes been exercised, and that 
to a merciless degree. A theorem is demonstrated as a list of 
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prepositions might be repeated. Certain words in a certain order, 
are learned mechanically. There is no understanding between the 
mind and the eye as to the figure upon the board, except so far as 
the letters, placed in exactly the same order as they were learned in 
the book, aid in recalling the words. Change the letters, turn the 
figure upside down, or ask for any particular step in the reasoning 
and the recitation is stopped. That Geometry has anything to do 
with reasoning, or is a discipline for any faculty except memory, 
has in many cases never occurred to the scholar. It is a hard thing 
to say, but its truth has been proved. 

With my first class I experimented, trying to ascertain what had 
been the exact method by which they had been taught. I changed 
the position of the figures, changed letters, asked questions which 
showed the class there were such things as relations between facts, 
that one thing followed from another, and I found that they had no 
conception of the nature of the subject. For that term, I allowed 
them to go on, demonstrating with the aid of the figures, and labored 
to teach them to reason. The disgust with which they soon regarded 
the old ways, and the pleasure which they felt when they could put 
two things together, and see the relation, and how a third grew out 
of a combination of those two, amply repaid me for the work. But 
the results in all cases were not quite satisfactory. 

With the next class, I varied the method somewhat. After going 
over the first book for instance, using the figures, sometimes with 
letters, or the Arabic signs, and sometimes nothing but such words 
as were appropriate, the class reviewed, demonstrating every theo- 
rem without a figure. I required that it should be done so fully and 
carefully that a person listening should not feel the need of a 
figure. Take Prop. XIX., Book I, of Davies’ Legendre :— If two 
straight lines meet a third line, making the sum of the interior 
angles on the same side of the line met, equal to two right angles, 
the two lines will be parallel. 

Through the middle of the secant line draw a line, perpendicu- 
lar to the lower given line, and prolong it till it meets the upper 
given line, thus forming two triangles. By Prop. I. the angles 
formed by the secant line and upper line are equal to two right 
angles. By hypothesis, the two interior angles on the same side of 
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the secant are equal to two right angles. By axiom 1, these two 
sets of angles are equal to each other. By axiom 3, taking away 
the common angle, the remaining angles are equal. These angles 
are corresponding angles of the triangles. The angles of the 
triangles, formed by the secant and the proof line are equal, 
because they are vertical. By construction, the sides which are 
parts of the secant are equal. By Prop. VL, the triangles are 
equal. By construction, the angle formed by the proof line and 
the lower line is a right angle. Its corresponding equal angle must 
then be a right angle. Therefore the proof line is perpendicular 
to the upper line, and conversely, the upper line is perpendicular 
to the proof line. By Prop. VILL, the two given lines are parallel. 

When a scholar can give a demonstration like that, she knows it; 
she can commence in the middle as well as at the beginning; she can 
tell you the reason for every step; and with all this exercise in 
reasoning, she has the benefit of the thought necessary to put it all 
in concise, clear language. The lesson proves to be one in many 
things. 

Accuracy in habits of thought is to be one of the results of the 
study of mathematics. The reasoning must be accurate, that the 
conclusion may be correct. Carrying out the principle, the lan- 
guage should be accurately used, and the order of the parts of a 
demonstration accurately observed. It has been my practice to 
give first the theorem in general terms, then the application to the 
figure in question (when using figures), making that application in 
the exact words of the theorem. I would banish the word “let” 
entirely. Thus, applying Theorem I. Book L, “If the straight line 
AB meet the straight line C D, the sum of the two angles A BC 
and ABD will equal two right angles.” The theorem is the gen- 
eral statement, the application the particular. Why should we 
say, “Let the straight line AB meet the straight line C D, &c.”? 
It seems a trifle, but as part of a system it becomes important. 
Next comes the preparation of the figure for proof, all proof lines 
dotted, and lastly, the proof itself. 

The method of demonstration without figure develops the power 
to reason upon each separate theorem. The facts of Geometry 
are thus learned in detail. The next step is to group these facts 
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according to their relations. A scholar can never hold in mind the 
principles of a science if he is able to look at isolated facts only. 
But these can be classified in such a way that the contents of a 
book are comprehended in a few statements; these are sufficient to 
bring the whole before him. I have of late required my classes to 
make a comprehensive analysis of each book, in writing, starting with 
the point, and proceeding not in the book order, but the natural order. 
Following the point, come the generation of the line and surface, kinds 
of lines, formation of angles, relations of lines to angles, laws of lines 
in general as embodied in the theorems, laws of particular kinds of 
lines, formation of the simplest geometrical figure, kinds of triangles, 
laws of each kind, properties of triangles in general, etc., thus classi- 
fying every theorem and corollary. The mental exercise necessary 
in making an analysis of this kind, will so fix the subject, that, in the 
language of many of my scholars, they cannot forget it, if they try. 

Many do not fully understand that geometrical figures are so 
many portions of space. I have found much difficulty in making 
them comprehend the true province of Geometry, especially if they 
have started with no more ligh€ than the book gives. I have suc- 
ceeded best in giving clear views of the subject by two or three 
familiar talks with them, upon space, before opening the book, 
until they understand that iteis a reality, the condition of mate- 
rial existence, that it has certain properties which make it capable 
of being measured. Then comes the advantage of measuring 
space, and the connection with the measurement of matter. Then 
the class employ the imagination in the generation of lines, surfaces 
and volumes, before being allowed to represent them. In this fami- 
liar way, the foundation of the study may be laid, without using the 
erm Geometry, which is often a bugbear of itself. The class will 
find such an introduction vastly more interesting than blank and 
bare definitions. Before giving the proportions, a short exercise 
upon the different kinds of truth which form the material for rea- 
soning, and the kind of reasoning applicable to each will be found a 
good preparation. I am aware how meagre a written sketch of a 
plan of teaching must appear, but in no study is a good method 
more important than in Geometry, and possibly these brief hints 


may be useful to beginners. F. A. RB 
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HOUSE-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 


Last year I lived in a tenement-house in Broadway. It has 
since been rebuilt, and all its occupants are scattered; so it will 
do no harm to write about them, as Iam going to. There were 
more than fifty families on the first floor. They were birds in a 
great salesroom, with elaborate cages and other fancy wire-works. 
“ Birds in their little nests agree ;” and their agreement, their hap- 
piness, their heavenly morning music were the glory of the 
tenement-house. On the second floor lived a dress-maker and a 
milliner, the aristocracy of the house. The third floor was rented 
by representatives of the middle class of tenants, an actor and an 
actress, who were married to each other, and an insurance agent 
who was married to somebody else. On the fourth, or “top floor,” 
as our grocer would always call it, was the tiers état, a lady artist 
with her family, a horse-car conductor with his family, and two 
poor teachers, Sissy and I. Iam going to write something about 
how we two lived, because I have*often been told that I can do 
good by such a narrative, and because I believe it. There are 
some women who do not have to economize. 1 am not writing to 
them. There are some women who think they ought to receive the 
same remuneration for everything they do that men would receive 
in their places. I hope [am not writing for them. And I'll tell 
you why. A man has to spend more than a woman. If he is 
married, no matter how poor he is, he usually has to support a 
servant. If he is single, no matter how poor he is, he has to take 
ever sO many young ladies to ever so many places, and pay for 
their tickets. Another fact which has more to do with my subject 
is, that a man can’t save as a woman can. If he is invited sud- 
denly to a party, can he run into a store on his way up town, 
hasten home with a bundle in his hand, and before the party hour, 
make for himself a new white vest? I should think not. I should 
think he can’t wear anything without a sense of what it cost ready- 
made. Another fact, which has most of all to do with my subject 
is, that a man can’t board himself. A woman can. No; two 
women can. That is what I mean when I say House-keeping by 
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Double-entry. There were two of us, and we both entered into it, 
as follows: 

1st. How cheaply we lived. Our rent wasn’t much, because the 
house was old and shabby. Our fuel wasn’t much, because the 
room was small. It was so small that I thought for a while we had 
no space for any stove but a naphtha stove. So I consulted a veteran 
oil-striker. He said, “ Naphtha is dangerous stuff, and women had 
better not have anything to do with it.” There are some women 
who would have taken this as an insult to their sex. I shall never 
write for them. They may experiment with nitro-glycerine and the 
cyanide of kakodyle, if they want to, just because men do. I 
thanked the veteran, and went up and down the Sixth Avenue till I 
found the smallest coal-range you ever saw, with two griddles and 
an open grate. A naphtha stove would have cost twelve dollars. 
This one cost only three. It was second-hand; but the soap-stone 
lining was not burned out. Somebody had evidently sold it because 
it was too small. It was such a darling that I wanted to take it up 
in my arms. And I did, to set it on the table, where it stood while 
I tacked down the matting. We tried to burn coke; but it comes 
in boulders, and isn’t the thing for a very small stove. So we 
bought a bushel of nut-coal once or twice a month, and had a 
splendid fire every day alter we came home from our schools. In 
the morning there was no time for a coal-fire, and the blessed little 
stove was so little as a whole, so minute as to its penetralia within 
the soap-stone, that one three-cent bundle of kindling-wood cooked 
steak and coffee, and warmed us and the dish-water. If we wanted 
to boil potatoes, we used part of another bundle. The food for 
both of us cost exactly four dollars a week. And so it came to 
pass that, for four months in the coldest weather of 1865 and 1866, 
Sissy and I lived in Broadway, at an average expense to each of us 
of less than three dollars a week for food and fuel and lights and 
rent. I never lived for that in strawberry time; and, if I know my 
own heart, [ never wiil. Ants and squirrels lay up for the winter ; 
teachers ought to lay up for the summer. 

2ndly. How neatly we lived. They told me that such a stove 
as ours would be a dreadful one to manage, because we should have 
to pick out all the coal with our fingers, and they would blacken, 
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crack and bleed, and be a pretty sight in the school room, espec- 
ially at the time for using chalk, when a teacher’s hand is like a 
city set on a hill. Not so. An iron spoon costs twenty cents. 
The handle don’t hurt anybody’s hand, and the bowl does the best 
of service in digging out the cinders. (Other papers will please 
copy.) We found that we didn’t need to split kindling-wood if we 
only had plenty of shavings. There was a carpenter’s shop one 
block above us, the other side of Broadway. Once or twice a week 
one of us would put on her shawl, hat and gloves, and carry a good- 
looking carpet-bag to the shop. The carpenters treated us as if 
we were queens. They wouldn't take any money for the 
shavings. They wouldn’t let us fill the bag. And, after they 
had filled it, they carefully brushed the shaving-dust off the 
outside. Then we locked it, and carried it leisurely home, as if it 
contained some brittle treasure that we wouldn’t trust to an express- 
man. I have never apologized for carrying my own bundie since 
the day when I went down town with Mrs. Alexander Exact. Some- 
thing made me in such a hurry that I couldn’t wait to have my pur- 
chases sent. So [I told my friend that if she was ashamed of my 
bundle, we would take separate stages. She said, “ Why should 
I be ashamed of your bundle? My husband’s debts are 
paid.” On our table, against the wall, stood a new cupboard, 
with panel doors. The shelves inside held our silver, glass- 
ware and crockery. When the cupboard doors were open, and the 
table-cloth spread, how easy it was to take our seats, and heip our- 
selves to anything on the shelves or the stove. We did not keep 
food in our room. Outside of it, in a ventilated packing-room, 
there was a shelf, and a clean wooden box, with a lock and key. 
The coal-box was out there too, and the shaving-bag, and the brooms 
and pails. So, when our cupboard was shut, you wouldn’t have 
known it from a book-case, and to us the room seemed more like a 
parlor than some rooms that go by that name. The little grate 
gave a cheerful glow. An English ivy grew in a beautiful sea-shell 
hanging between the window and its thin white curtain. The 
walnut bracket made our gift-books look their best. And our gift- 
pictures looked weil enough in passe-partouts. A green-house 
hyacinth, or pansy, or some other bright flower bloomed in an 
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earthen pot on the bureau for a few weeks, and then ‘faded, to be 
replaced by another. How sorry I was to leave that room when 
the time came for the whole block to be rebuilt ! 

3rdly. How well we lived. In the first place, we were well all 
the time. We should not have been if we had used a naphtha stove, 
a kerosene stove, a gas stove, or any other that did not communi- 
cate with out-door air. We didn’t have influenza nor diphtheria 
nor neuralgia nor dyspepsia nor cold feet. And we didn’t practise 
gymnastics, fashionably so called. An Enelish physician once pre- 
scribed for a wealthy dyspeptic, “ Live on sixpence a day, and earn 
it.” Live on two dollars a week, and cook it, might be a good 
prescription for more than one invalide. In the next piace, we 
fared well. You don’t see how any one can on two dollars a 
week? Why, as Prof. Blot says about making lobster salad, 
“That’s easy! It’s nothing but work.” The secret is in buying 
the raw material; also, in buying seldom the raw material known 
as porter-house steak. We hada breakfast worthy to precede a 
day of faithful teaching, a dry lunch, with some kind of ‘fruit, and a 
milk supper with variations —that is, toast, mush, hominy, samp, 
rice, corn-cakes, or crackers. Once we tried wheaten grits, and 
only once “farina cocido.” We always had enough of what always 
tasted good. Who can say more of the costliest fare ? 

Meanwhile, the Deaconess was paying seven dollars a weck for 
board in a house which my dressmaker left because the table was so 
poor. Couldn’t the Deaconess board herself? Yes; she used to keep 
house for her father in the country. Her efficiency would have made 
it a happy privilege for any other woman to live with her. But it 
would have taken time which the Deaconess spent at No. 1 Bond 
Street, waiting among the offensive crowd there daily assembled 
till her turn should come to intercede for some freezing, starving 
wretch unable to go there for help; time which she spent in a 
sewing-school, teaching poor little girls to make bed-quilts for them- 
selves out of rag-bag bits of calico; time which she spent reading the 
Bible aloud in parts of the city where cholera is expected. If there 
is a record anywhere of self-denying services, prompted by the highest 
love, it is written therein that for Christ’s sake the Deaconess 
stooped to be a boarder.— “ Itosa Palmer ” in the N. Y. Independent. 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Remarks oF Rev. Dr. Waker, Ex-Presipent or Harvarp Cot- 
LEGE, AT THE ALUMNI Dinner, JULY 19, 1866. 


You will not expect me, Mr. President, to attempt a formal 
eulogy on the three distinguished Ex-Presidents of the College who 
have passed away since the last festival of our Alumpi. My poor 
words would add nothing to the fame awarded to them already by 
a grateful community. There is, however, one point on which I am 
glad to bear my testimony in this presence. In preparing a brief 
memoir of Mr. Quincy for the Historical Society, I have been led 
to review with some care his administration of the College, and its 
effect has been greatly to increase my sense of the obligations the 
College is under to him. Sixteen years of more devoted, unremit- 
ting, unwearied work in the service of a public institution were 
never spent by mortal man. And when we call to mind the state 
of things at the time of his appoimtment, it seems to me, that he will 
be forever remembered as the great organizer of the University. 
Each of his two immediate successors had also his special and dis- 
tinctive purpose, — Mr. Everett, to raise the tone of manners and 
scholarship, and Mr. Sparks to infuse everywhere a spirit of 
fairness and kindliness; and though their terms of office were too 
brief to enable them to carry their views into full effect, each gave 
an impulse to the College which will be felt as long as it stands. 

One word now, Mr. President, on the remarkable fact here 
brought to our notice, namely, that for four years there were four 
living Ex-Presidents, and that they were all present at two inaugu- 
rations. Nothing like this ever occurred before, or is likely to 
occur again. It has led some to surmise that the office of Presi- 
dent of Harvard Coilege is becoming less attractive and agreeable 
than formerly, in short,.a very good office —to resign. But I find 
that -of the twenty Presidents which the College has had, only 
eight have died in office; and of these, three held office less than 
an average of three years, leaving us to presume that they also 
might have resigned, if they had lived a little longer. It would 
seem, therefore, that, from the beginning, resignation has been the 
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rule; to die in office, the exception. Neither can it be said that 
the administrations of the four Ex-Presidents were unusually short. 
Mr. Quincy’s was unusually long,—only four have been longer ; 
mine was also longer than half of my predecessors. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the principal reason why four Ex-Presi- 
dents happened to be living at the same time is to be found in the 
simple fact, that four successive Presidents happened to live to be 
old men, and the first of them to be a very old man;—a fact, by 
the way, which I hope is of no offence to anybody; at any rate, we 
could not help it. 

Still, I believe the impression is gaining ground that the presi- 
dency of Harvard College is not exactly a sinecure; nor yet in all 
respects a bed of roses. So long ago as in 1824, a committee of 
the Board of Overseers proposed material changes in the duties of 
that office, in order to make them, as they said, more appropriate 
and less onerous. Again, Mr. Everett, while at the head of the 
College, undertook, at the suggestion of some gentlemen, to see 
whether it was not possible to divide the administrative duties 
between a President and a Vice-President; but when he had done 
he found, as he told me, that he had given all the honor to the 
President, and all the work to the Vice-President, — a distribution 
of good and evil more likely to be satisfactory to the former than 
the latter. The truth is that no important alterations can be made 
in the official duty of the President, except through equally impor- 
tant alterations in the constitution and character of the institution 
over which he presides. 

You are aware that the President is nominally at the head of all 
the departments of the University; but you are also aware that 
nine-tenths of his time and care are really bestowed on the academ- 
ical department, and furthermore, that this same academical depart- 
ment has more than one point of resemblance to a preparatory or 
high school. Here is the trouble; and how is it to be met? 
Whether regard be had to the age or the studies of a large part 
of the Freshman or Sophomore classes, I am as certain as I am of 
anything under heaven, that their education might be provided for 
at the public schools under better advantages, at less expense, 
and with less moral risk. They come here, and what is the conse- 
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quence? Of course, there must be the same general methods of 
government and instruction for all classes, and hence the necessity 
of adopting a sort of compromise; that is to say, a system too free 
for the younger students, who are boys, and not free enough for 
the older students, who are men. 

What we want is, that a year or a year and a half more should 
be added to the studies and the age of those who offer themselves 
for admission. And this, I have not the shadow of a doubt, will be 
done ; not perhaps to-day nor to-morrow, still it will be done. For 
a full century the current has been setting in this direction. In the 
four consecutive years beginning with 1762, the average age of the 
students, on entering College, was sixteen years and two months; 
in the four consecutive years beginning with 1806, it was sixteen 
years and four months; in the four consecutive years beginning 
with 1820, it was sixteen years and eleven months; while in the 
four consecutive years beginning with 1860, it was seventeen years 
and eight months. There is also another view to be taken of the 
comparative ages of the students at different periods, which makes 
the progress to be still more considerable. In the first of the 
above-mentioned groups of classes, nearly a third were under fifteen 
when they entered; in the second, nearly one-half, and in the third, 
more than a third of the whole number were under sixteen. On 
the other hand, in the fourth and last group, that is to say, in the 
four consecutive classes beginning with 1860, out of four hundred 
and seventy-seven admitted, there was but one under fifteen, and 
only eighteen under sixteen. 

This change, I hardly need say, has been brought about, for the 
most part, by gradually and almost insensibly raising the terms of 
admission. Let it continue to go on in the same way for a few 
years longer, and Harvard College will be in a condition to take 
the stand of leaving all rudimental and drill teaching to the pre- 
paratory schools, and open its doors wide to persons of maturity, 
and to them alone; and as such persons must be presumed to know 
what high special teaching they are fitted for and require, the 
voluntary and elective system, without restriction or limitation, will 
follow as a matter of course. The College proper will no longer 
be regarded as little better than a preparatory department for the 
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professional and scientific schools, but take its place beside them as 
an integral part of a proper University, a great and decided step 
being thus taken for the proper assertion of American literature. 
After that, if you will pardon the anticlimax, there will probably be 
fewer Ex-Presidents; at any rate, men will not be tempted, in a 
spirit of exaggeration, to define the presidency as a great office 
made up of a multitude, which no man can number, of very small 
duties. 

In the accomplishment of this hope, we have a right to expect 
much from the new power which the Alumni have become in the 
administration of the College. And here, Mr. President, will you 
allow me so far to presume on my years as to utter a single word 
of caution. I have no doubt that grumblers are of use in the 
world; else there would not be so many of them. At the same 
time, I cannot bring myself to believe that we are likely to do much 
to build up this College merely by indulging in a sharp criticism 
of the doings of the Corporation or the Faculty or the Board of 
Overseers. We must defer a good deal to the judgment and ex- 
perience of those to whom the government and instruction of the 
College have been committed. All real and enduring reforms in 
education must be expected from practical men; but we should 
remember that it does not follow, because we are practical lawyers 
or practical merchants or practical clergymen, we are therefore 
practical educators. Brethren, we must act heartily and in concert 
with the appointed governors and instructors of the College, if we 
wish to gain their confidence, and materially to influence their 
policy and determine and glorify the future destinies of the institu- 
tion. As the sons of the oldest and richest literary institution in 
the country, we naturally wish to make it also the most distinguished 
and the foremost. Pulling in different ways will only have the 
effect to neutralize and waste our resources; we must act with one 
mind and one heart and one will. 
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THE ART OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
BY PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT. 


[We cheerfully accede to the request to print the following 
little Address to Teachers prefixed to the first of the series of 
geographies now in course of publication, by the well-known Pro- 
fessor Guyot. We do it because we think that his series, when 
completed, is sure to prove extremely valuable. Except in Ger- 
many, if even there, there is nothing like his series of wall-maps 
already published. And we recommend to teachers — if there are 
any who do not know it —his “Earth and Man,” as one of the 
most fascinating books on geographical science to be found in the 
English language. | 


The great lack of a real and lasting success in the study of 
Geography, with the methods now in use in most of our public 
and private schools, is acknowledged and deplored by all the en- 
lightened friends of public education. It clearly indicates the 
necessity of adopting another method than that hitherto followed. 

During more than nine years it was my privilege to address 
thousands of teachers in the normal schools of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, and in the Teachers’ Institutes, on the subject of 
geographical teaching, and on the reform so much needed in that 
important department of instruction. To answer their eager and 
repeated request, I promised my earnest efforts to furnish them with 
the appropriate instrumentalities, maps and books needed for 
carrying out successfully the plan and the method of teaching 
Geography which I so strenuously recommended to them. 

This pledge I have begun to redeem by offering to them, and to 
all their fellow-laborers in the noble field of public education, the 
first and most important instrument in that department of knowledge, 
a series of physical and political wall-maps, without which the best 
books would be of little avail. These maps, the aim of which is to 
picture to the eye, in a bold manner, the grand and characteristic 
traits of the physical structure of the continents, and their relations 
to the political divisions of the globe, have been constructed entirely 
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anew from all the geographical materials made public up to the 
date of their issue. As the whole method which I so strongly 
advocate required them to be the starting point and the base of all 
geographical instruction, they had to appear first; for without such 
maps, true geographical teaching is simply impossible. 

The second part of the task which I have assumed, is the publi- 
cation of a series of graded Geographical text-books, which are to 
accompany, and to explain the map-work, and to give, in addition, 
such information respecting the various countries of the globe, and 
their inhabitants, as the maps cannot furnish. The performance of 
it is begun by the issue of the two little books now offered to the 
teaching public, the “Primary, or Introduction to the Study of 
Geography,” and the “Common-school Geography.” These two 
volumes, together with a Guide book for the teacher, and a 
Reading book for the pupil, constitute a first grade of geographi- 
cal teaching. The text-books for the more advanced pupils of the 
Grammar and High schools, which correspond to a second grade, ~ 
and that for the Colleges, which form a third grade, will follow as 
soon as the elaborate atlases, which are indispensable to their 
intelligent use, can be engraved. It is my desire, and I shall 
endeavor, to add to these last two grades a treatise on General 
Geography, which may serve as a book of information for the 
teacher. 

As to the method employed in this series, and the principles upon 
which it rests, I may be permitted to refer the friends of education 
to a work especially devoted to this subject.* Here, a few words 
will suffice. 

The nature of our mind is such, that the acquisition of knowledge 
is always gradual. That gradual progress, whatever be the object 
of our study, has three main stages. We first take a general out- 
side view of the object, or of the field to be studied; we then fairly 
go into the study of all its parts; last of all we derive from this 
thorough analysis the means of rising to the knowledge of the laws 
and principles which regulate and pervade the whole, and we 





* “ Geographical Teaching, as illustrated by Guyot’s Geographical Series of 
Text-books and Wall-maps,” published by Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 
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combine all its elements in a well-connected organization, in which 
the mutual dependence of all the parts and their coéperation to a 
final end, are clearly understood. The first stage, especially in the 
study of the globe, and in all the sciences of observation, may be 
called the perceptive stage; the second, the analytic ; the third, the 
synthetic. The first is preparatory; the second constitutes the bulk 
of the study; the third is the scientific and final stage of perfected 
knowledge. 

It is obvious that in each of the three stages the powers of the 
mind which are calied into prominent action are not the same. The 
simple power of perception, through the senses, predominates in the 
first; the analytical understanding in the second; the power of 
generalization in the third. This successive predominance being 
precisely the same which obtains in the successive phases of devel- 
ment of the mind during the period of education, in its beginning, 
middle and end, the mode of presenting the subject must be con- 
siderably modified at each of these steps in accordance with those 
invariable psychological laws. 

I recognize, therefore, three normal grades, those above men- 
tioned, each requiring a special treatment of the subject, and a sep- 
arate text-book. 

The various geographical topics also must be presented in each 
grade in such an order as will enable the pupil to grasp them intel- 
ligently, in their natural connection. Here, the order of natural 
dependence is the rule to be followed: the forms of contour and 
relief, without which the drainage of a country cannot be under- 
stood, before the study of the river systems; the climate before the 
distribution of plants and animals which it controls; the geography 
of nature before the geography of man, ethnographical, political and 
statistical, which is regulated by the former. Thus each order of 
facts becomes a sure stepping-stone for the intelligent study of the 
next. 

To disregard either of these two great principles is to insure cer- 
tain failure. For then, bare memory, unintelligent, and, therefore, 
not retentive, is the sole dependence of the pupil. That wonderful 
power, instead of being the useful servant it is intended to be, is 
the sole master and despot of the pupil’s mind; and he is put back 
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into that purely mechanical memorizing which makes his knowledge 
a burden, and of instruction nothing remains but the most empty 
and passing show. 

Though the immediate aim of each of the two books now issued 
is indicated in their special prefaces, I would beg leave earnestly to 
remind those who may be inclined to use the Common-school Geog- 
raphy, that it is the regular course representing the perceptive 
grade. The thorough study of the map, on the wall and in the 
book, and in the mastering of it so as to engrave, so to speak, its 
image in the mind of the pupil in strong and deeply-cut outlines, 
never to be effaced, is, and must remain, the prominent object of 
the course. With this result obtained, everything is gained and a 
solid foundation is laid for the future edifice of his geographical 
knowledge; for he will have a well-prepared frame, within which 
every new fact will readily find its appropriate and lasting place. 
Without it, nothing but a loose and baseless fabric can ever be 
reared on a ground so poorly prepared. 

To this effect let the teacher, with the aid of the Guide-book, and 
the diagrams, take hold resolutely of the constructive method recom- 
mended, and carried out in the text-book. If he anticipates diffi- 
culty for the pupils, let him dismiss all such apprehensions, and 
know that the process has been thoroughly tried. Let him learn 
that, well conducted, that part of the course is taken hold of by the 
younger pupils with more eagerness and success than any other. 
Let him remember, moreover, that experience shows that his young 
age is the only time the pupil will take to it readily, and with full 
success. Let, therefore, weeks of drilling be spent, if need be, on 
these exercises, and the result will reward both teacher and pupils. 

The maps in the book have been prepared with a view to this 
first study. They give only the grand fundamental lines of struc- 
ture, but with all the accuracy which the present state of geograph- 
ical science and the scale of the maps allow. 

With regard to the first two books destined for the young, the 
difficulty which I apprehended in presenting the subject in language 
appropriate for children of that age, was providentially obviated. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to secure for that object the codp- 
eration of Mrs. Mary H. Smith, whose remarkable success as a 
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teacher of Geography in the Normal and Training School of Oswego, 
is well known to a large number of prominent friends of education. 
Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Pestalozzian method, she 
was prepared fully to enter into my views, and she did so with a 
zeal and an ability which are to me a source of great gratification. 
She consented to become my private pupil, and during over eighteen 
months which she spent under my roof, I readily yielded the pen to 
one so familiar with children’s minds and language, and so thor- 
oughly conversant with the habits and wants of the school-room. 
These books were written under my eye and passed under my final 
revision. For that timely and useful help, while the map-work was 
engaging the best part of my leisure time, I am happy to return to 
her my public thanks. 

Let me close by expressing the sincere wish that the results of so 
much arduous labor may be productive of some lasting good for the 
cause of public education. Without that sustaining hope, these 
various works never would have been begun, nor can they be with- 
out it carried to a successful completion. 











Editors Department. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING. 


We print in another part of this number a brief account of the meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association. We are sorry that our own paper on the 
Classical Question seems to have so disturbed the minds of some of our western 
brethren. We were specially requested to prepare a paper, asa basis for a 
discussion, and we certainly seem to have been tolerably successful in stirring up 
opponents, though unfortunately we could not, as we fully intended when we 
accepted the invitation, be present to defend ourselves. Whatever were the 
short-comings of our paper — and we fear that in consequence of our unfortunate 
absence it failed to be quite fully understood in all its bearings — we cannot, if 
we had the disposition, adopt the plea that its positions were hastily assumed. 
Those positions — colored somewhat perhaps in the statement by a recent some- 
what thorough examination of the mischievous and narrowing effects of the 
“classical system” on the education of England, were deliberately taken and 
we hold ourselves prepared to defend them against all courteous opponents. We 
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think the question a very important one; and whatever may be the educational 
condition of the West — we are not well acquainted with it— we are sure that 
the superstition respecting classical studies which we have borrowed from England 
has exerted, and is still exerting, a mischievous influence in hindering the 
growth of a true, solid, popular education in the East. To judge from the 
utterances of some of our western brethren we should think them somewhat 
behind the times in opinion on the subject. We shall print the paper in our 
next number. 





THE FRAMINGHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Board of Education and a small company of invited guests met on Tues- 
day, the 4th of September, to install Miss Annie E. Johnson as Principal of this _ 
thriving school. The reasons which have led the Board to place one of the four 
State Normal Schools entirely in charge of women have already been laid before 
our readers. On this occasion, addresses were made by His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Bullock, President, ex-officio, of the Board; by Hon. D. H. Mason and 
ex-Governor Emory Washburn, visitors of the school; Rev. Dr. Clarke, a 
member and Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board; and by Rev. Peter 
Parker, of Washington, and others. The occasion was a very pleasant one, and 
we heartily wish our friends the success we are sure they will have. We give 
below the remarks of Governor Bullock, who has kindly written them out at our 
request : 


Gentlemen of the Board and Young Ladies: 

I have on many accounts deeply regretted my inability to visit this institution 
earlier in the year. But that regret is now greatly mitigated by the oppor- 
tunity to be with you upon the present occasion of so great interest, and to 
bear a part, by my presence rather than by much speaking, in the ceremony of 
inaugurating a new mode of making the Normal School system attractive and 
effective. 

This system has now been in successful operation more than a quarter of a 
century. I have attributed its prosperity largely to two instrumentalities. First, 
during all this period the schools have been under the oversight and direction of 
a central Board, comprising gentlemen eminent among the people, fit for this 
great work, and self-sacrificing in this cause of causes, for the present and the 
future Commonwealth. And, second, the system began under the management 
of teachers distinguished for their ability, and has been at all times since kept in 
such hands. 

The distinguished gentleman, one of my predecessors in office, illustrious 
equally in the practical and the ornamental departments of life (Governor Eve- 
rett), under whose administration these institutions were established, marked the 
new epoch in education by delivering an inaugural address. The last thing I 
did before coming hither was to read over that very striking address, and 
I was impressed, as I have often before been impressed, by the freshness and 
originality which he at all times brought to his discussions of the subject of edu- 
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cation, discussions ranging over his whole lifetime, and adapted with wonder- 
ful versatility to every occasion and to every grade, from the highest university 
to the commonest school of the land. I noticed that he treated the present topic 
with more than his wonted caution, derived from history and philosophy. He 
spoke of the system as an experiment, and discoursed under the evident restraints 
of a felt uncertainty as to the degree of public sympathy it might attract, and as 
to the public disposition to make appropriations liberal enough to carry it to the 
verge of reality and success. His words of counsel have sunk deep into the 
policy of the State, while his fears have disappeared like morning clouds before 
the rising culture which has kept pace with the general prosperity. The system 
has gone through many changes, — of locality, of specific plan of administration, 
of the measure of money appropriations, and of internal details with which you 
are familiar. But out of all these vicissitudes it has emerged to have and to 
hold to-day, in the confidence of the people, the position of the central, primary, 
and essential instrumentality of the entire system of schools in Massachusetts. I 
regard the Normal Schools now as much a certainty in the complicated yet unified 
organization of persons and things which we call THe Srare, as the legislative 
or executive or judicial department of the government. To invest these schools 
with all the requisite intellectual machinery the State now appropriates nearly 
thirty thousand dollars annually ; and, I doubt not, will increase this amount to 
meet any reasonable demand. For one, I like this, and take it to heart. I do 
not believe we can expend too much in this way. I never did believe, and I 
never shall believe, that from the time of the apparently extravagant expendi- 
ture upon Solomon’s Temple until now too much money has ever been laid out 
on a church edifice, or that from now to the end of time too much of the same 
article is likely to be expended upon school houses or school teachers. 

I think that every observing person who has watched impartially the stages of 
our social progress for the last twenty-five years, must concede that in no calling 
or pursuit has there been greater advancement than in that of teaching; and 
that the Normal Schools have manifestly elevated the professional standard in 
this department. The man who doubts this will doubt all progress,— will doubt 
the benefit of all education,— will be unhappy over a world now covered with a 
net-work of railroads and connected in all its parts by the daily communication 
of a weird tongue which speaks under the seas to all people,— and he ought 
henceforth to have another world and another civilization all hisown. We have 
nothing to do with any such. All men who are fit for our country and our time 
must agree that these institutions have added dignity and grace and power to 
the department of education. 

And we are here to-day to establish, to mark, to consecrate another stage in 
this steady and beneficent progress. We commit for the first time to a woman’s 
care and instruction one of these grand public institutions. The institution is 
worthy of any man or any woman; and I am happy to believe that the woman 
is worthy of the institution, of the cause it represents, of the consecration she 
comes here this morning to receive. As the official head of the Board of Educa- 
tion I need not say that they have arrived at this measure only after mature 
reflection and much deliberation, and I take pleasure in saying that the theoreti- 
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cal opinions derived from general philosophy and supported by general observa- 
tion, which have brought them to the present conclusion, have been enforced 
and illustrated in this instance by the efficient and successful service of the lady 
into whose hands I now give the keys. We need not doubt that the experiment, 
if it can be called an experiment, will result in complete and triumphant success. 

It is not a little remarkable, that while in all the avenues and retreats of 
domestic life we have appreciated the power of woman, and have made the 
recognition of it a part of our religion and of our rhetoric, in this broad field of 
education our action has been in advance of our theories,— and that the greater 
part of our schools have actually gone into the hands of female teachers before it 
has occurred to us to frame a theory in support of the practice. It looks a little 
as if our instincts had proved superior to our wisdom,—as if our conduct had 
outrun our logic, as I believe usually happens in practical life. It proves the 
power of these conquerors in the State, that noiselessly and without public obser- 
vation they have taken possession of the school-houses, where their success 
appears to be as absolute in shaping the characters of a rising generation of men, 
as it is afterwards in turning the men themselves to the best account. And thus 
we have it before us, as a great fact of social progress and public administration, 
that the best instructors, they who best develop the faculties which afterwards 
ostensibly prevail and rule in our affairs, are women, whom we have so long 
acknowledged rather as subjects for our protection than as moving powers of 
control and government. I speak of them as the best instructors, not to the 
exclusion of male teachers, and under the limitation of equality with males in 
acquired attainments and fitness. The induction of Miss Johnson to her office 
to-day is perhaps the first official and conspicuous announcement of a policy 
which appears to be founded on philosophical reasoning and on the results of a 
large experience. 

And it is after all a promulgation of a policy which has much to support it in the 
analysis of the mind and heart of the sexes. I cannot at this time expand this topic. 
I trust, however, that some of the many gentlemen who go about and do the lec- 
turing upon Education, while the women are doing so much of the teaching, 
will sometime favor us with a discussion that shall be worthy of this question. 
When they shall do that, they will portray those manifest and appreciable qual- 
ities, as well as those finer and more subtle qualities of nature and genius 
and art and culture and divinity, which make woman in many respects the best 
teacher; best by reason of her masterly power of patience, which is sought in 
the first and in the last solemn nursery of life,—best by her instincts, which are 
quite as safe as the common logic of men,— best by her greater industry, which no 
labor paralyzes,— best by her quicker perceptions, which are brought into 
beautiful play in all conversational or oral instruction as well in the school room 
as in the social circles,— best by her moral sensibilities, which neither physical 
exhaustion nor mental fatigue can dull,— by her radiant countenance which 
reflects the soul and becomes a utility as well as a joy forever, — by the whole 
music of her nature, which makes the heart of the universal school-room of man- 
kind to sing in tune with her own. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[We commend the following circular to the attention of all our School Com- 
mittees. The Boston Committee have unanimously voted to dismiss their schools, 
and appointed a committee to extend their greeting to the Association. ] 


The organization bearing this title, and composed of a numerous body of the 
most active and enterprising professional teachers in the Commonwealth, has 
been in successful operation for more than twenty years. Its efforts have been 
directed exclusively to the improvement of teachers and the advancement of the 
interests of popular education. All its meetings have been open to the public, 
and have been largely attended, not only by teachers, but by school officers, 
parents, and others interested in educational progress, who have thus enjoyed 
the advantages of listening to the ablest educators in the discussion of numerous 
topics relating to the organization, studies, discipline, and instructions of schools 
of different grades and descriptions. 

No one at all acquainted with the character and history of the Association 
can entertain the shadow of a doubt that it has been, in no small degree, instru- 
mental in raising the standard and bettering the condition of our institutions of 
learning. Its record is honorable, for it is a record of honest and judicious 
labors for a great public interest. It is fully justified, therefore, in appealing 
with confidence for encouragement and co-operation, not only to teachers of 
every class, but to all other public-spirited citizens who value the right training 
of the young as a means of promoting the welfare of the community. 

The Annual Meetings have usually been held on Thanksgiving week, which 
is the only vacation at all available for the purpose. But this period was found 
to be so unfavorable for securing a general attendance of teachers, that the 
Directors of the Association resolved, last year, to try the experiment of holding 
the meeting in the month of October, at about the middle of the fall term of the 
schools, relying upon the wise liberality of School Committees to dismiss the 
schools for the purpose of enabling their teachers to attend. The experiment 
succeeded ; the schools were very generally dismissed ; and their teachers assem- 
bled in unprecedented numbers, filling to overflowing the largest hall in Boston. 
The exercises of the meeting were instructive and inspiring, and the occasion 
was in all respects worthy of the educational fame of our ancient Commonwealth. 

In view of the extraordinary success of last year’s experiment, the Board of 
Directors feel it to be their duty to try to repeat it this year. They have there- 
fore appointed the next Annual Meeting of the Association to be held in Boston, 
at Tremont Temple, the session to commence on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
11th of October, and to continue two days. 

We are fully aware that without the co-operation of School Committees our 
plan will fail. Last year while the plan was yet untried, their co-operation was 
promptly afforded; that timely co-operation gave our meeting its great success’ 
and the Association gratefully acknowledged the favor in a cordial vote of thanks. 
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With such experience to justify our hopes of succeeding in the same plan this 
year, we come now with increased confidence to solicit the favoring action of 
School Committees, the active and earnest endeavors of all Massachusetts 
Teachers of whatever rank or locality, and the good will and kindly countenance 
of all friends of education. 

The following is the programme of exercises : 


Tuurspay, OcTosBerR 11TH. 


At 215 o'clock, P. M., the Meeting will be organized for the transaction of 
business, and to listen to the addresses of welcome by His Honor the Mayor of 
Boston, the Chairman of the Committee on Public Instruction, the Special Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose by the Boston School Board, and by the Presi- 
dent. 


At 3 o’cloc:, P. M., an exercise in Vocal Gymnastics, with a class, by Prof. L. B. 
Monroe, of Boston. 

At 4 o'clock, P. M., a paper on Declamation in Schools, by J. F. Claflin, Esq., 
of Worcester. 

Evening, probably a Social Gathering and Promenade Concert in Music Hall. 


Fripay, OCTOBER 12TH. 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., Military Drill by acompany from the Boston Latin and 
High schools, under the charge of Capt. Hobart Moore, of Boston. 

At 915 o'clock, A. M., a paper on the Proper Limits of Memorizing in Teach- 
ing, by D. B. Hagar, Esq., of Salem. 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a paper by a Lady. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M., Jilustration of Teaching Vocal Music in Primary Schools, 
with classes, by L. W. Mason, Esq., of Boston. 

At 315 o'clock, P. M., a paper on the Relation of High Schools to Colleges, by 
Elbridge Smith, Esq., of Dorchester. 

At 714 o'clock, P. M.,a lecture by Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., President of 
Tufts College. 

Vocal Music, by a choir selected from the Boston Public Schools, under the 
charge of J. B. Sharland, Esq., of Boston. 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 13TH. 


At 9 o'clock, A. M., an exercise in Light Gymnastics, by a class of pupils. 

At 915 o'clock, A. M.,a paper on the Study of the Classics, by William R. Dim- 
mock, Esq., of Boston. 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a paper on Teaching Composition in Schools, by L. W. 
Russell, Esq., of Watertown. 

GS It is expected that the topics of the several papers will be freely discussed, 
and it is earnestly hoped that members will come prepared to speak upon them. 

Arrangements have been made for free return tickets to teachers only, to be 
obtained of the Secretary at the Meeting. The proprietors of the hotels named 
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below have generously engaged to entertain teachers in attendance at the follow- 
ing rates per day, which are, in nearly all cases, one dollar less than the ordinary 
charge: Parker House, (room) $1.00; Quincy, Adams, and Marlboro’, $2.50; 
Parks, $2.25; New England, $2.00; United States, $3.00. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, President. 
McLAURIN F. COOKE, Secretary. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1866. 





AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Third General Meeting of this Association, being the Second Annual 
Meeting, will commence at New Haven, Conn., on Tuesday the 9th of October, 
at 10, A. M. Papers will be presented by Rev. Dr. Wines, of the New York 
Prison Association, Drs. William Read and Samuel A. Greene, of Boston, Ex- 
Governor Washburn, of Cambridge, David A. Wells, of Washington, George 
Walker, of Springfield, Hon. G. Haynes, of Charlestown, Clarence Cook, of 
New York, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, David Wilder, Jr., of Boston, James B. 
Congdon, of New Bedford, and others. Papers are also expected from Dr. 
Howe, Dr. Jarvis, Dr. Lieber, and others among the elder laborers in the field of 
Social Science. We understand that discussions on some of the most important 
questions of the day will occupy a considerable part of the sessions. The Labor 
Question, the recent invasion of Cholera, the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
in Common Schools, etc., will come up for consideration. We trust that there 
will be a full attendance both of members and of the general public. 

An abstract of the transactions of the Association since its organization a 
year ago, has been published by the Executive Committee, and is for sale by 
W. V. Spencer, at the corner of Washington and Bromfield streets. It is a 
pamphlet of 64 pages, and contains all the necessary information concerning this 
new organization. Our readers will do well to procure it. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN CHEMISTRY. 


It gives us pleasure to be permitted to state that a course of thirty practical 
exercises in chemical manipulation, intended to teach the manner of illustrating 
chemical principles and facts by actual experiment, will be given by Professors 
Exiot and Storer, at the laboratory of the Mass. Institute of Technology, on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, from 3 to 5, P. M., beginning about the 
first of November. This course, through the liberality of the Trustee of the 
Lowell Fund, Hon. John Amory Lowell, will be free. There are 48 available 
places in the laboratory. If any of our readers, ladies or gentlemen, desire to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, they may make written application, specify- 
ing the school in which they teach, to us at the Institute, Boylston Street, or at 
the office of the Teacher. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


The National Association of School Superintendents was called to order on 
Monday, Aug. 13th, by the President, B. G. Northrop, Agent of the Mass. Board 
of Education. After the introductory exercises, papers were read by Sefor 
Sarmiento, Minister of the Argentine Republic, and J. W. Bulkley, Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Brooklyn. 

J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of Schools in Brooklyn, read a paper “ on 
Cost per Capita of Education in the different States,” which was discussed at 
length. The same subject was referred for further examination to E. E. White, 
of Ohio, J. W. Bulkley, and W. D. Henkle as a Committee, to report next 
year the results of further investigation. 

The evening was occupied with interesting reports from the different States 
represented, and was an occasion of much interest. 

A very able paper on a National Bureau of Education was read on Tuesday 
morning by Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, which was discussed, and resolutions in 
its favor adopted. 

The Report of the Committee on “ Plan of Collecting Uniform Statistics in 
order to compare the School Statistics of the different States” was also pre- 
sented by Mr. White, and a spirited discussion followed. 

The School Superintendents in all the States were requested by a unanimous 
vote to collect carefully prepared statistics as to the relation of Education to, 1. 
Material prosperity and productiveness of Labor — 2, to Crime — 3, to Insanity, 
A Committee of five was appointed to collate and compare these reports of the 
several States and publish them in a condensed form. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed : — That it is the opinion of 
the National Association of School Superintendents, that Free High Schools 
form an essential part of each State School system. 

Our limits forbid even a sketch of the remaining proceedings of this important 
Assoviation. Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, was chosen President for the next 
year. 


State Teacuers INstTITUTEs are appointed to be held as follows: 
Orange, October 15. 
Clinton, “ 22. 
Lowell, es BP 
New Marlboro’, November 5. 
Stoughton, “ 12. 
And one in Bristol County, to begin November 19. 





The Nationa Teacuers’ AssociATIOn met on Wednesday morning, and 
was cordially welcomed by Governor Morton, to whom the President, J. P. 
Wickersham, of Pa., happily responded. 
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A paper was then read by Prof. W. R. White, of West Virginia, upon “ The 
Educational needs of Border States.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, followed in a short account of the common school 
system of that State. 

In the Afternoon Session a discussion was held in regard to “ What proportion 
of time should the young spend in school up to the age of sixteen ?” 

The Evening Session was occupied by the annual address of President Wickers- 
ham on “ American Education for American people.” 

The exercises on Thursday morning were introduced by Prof. O. Hosford, 
Supt. of Schools of Michigan, on “ The Relations of the National Government to 
Education.” The paper strongly opposed the plan of compulsory attendance 
upon schools. A discussion followed. 

The topic of discussion for the afternoon was the question, “ What Service can 
this Association render in the work of establishing Free Schools in the States 
lately in rebellion? Ought an Agent of the Association be appointed to visit 
the South, and assist in the organization of Free School Systems ?” 

After a spirited discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, with power to add other 
members, to correspond with Southern educational men, with a view of enlisting 
their talents and energies in the establishment of Free Schools throughout the 
South, and to collect and distribute among these men Reports and other public 
documents pertaining to Education, and calculated to further their object. 

The evening was occupied with a lecture by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, the subject 
being “ The Psychology of St. Paul, being a new interpretation of the Flesh and 
Spirit.” 

On Friday morning a paper was read by President Edwards, of Illinois, pre- 
pared by Professor Atkinson, of Mass., upon “ The Amount of Classics which 
should be taught in our Schools.” 

The paper led to a lively discussion, and a committee was appointed to report 
next year upon the subject, consisting of Dr. Andrews, of Ohio; Dr. Benton, of 
Indiana; and Dr. Johnson, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

In the afternoon the question, “* What branches should be studied in our 
ungraded Common Schools?” was discussed. 

J. M. Gregory, President of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, was chosen Presi- 
dent for the next year. The Vice-Presidents from the Atlantic States are 
Wickersham, of Pa.; Northrop, of Mass. ; and Bulkley, of N. Y. The Counsellors 
from these States are Hagar, of Mass.; Valentine, of N. Y.; Porter of Pa.; 
Pierce, of N. J.; and Chaney, of Md. : 


INTELLIGENCE. 
S. H. Brackett, having resigned his situation as Principal of Stoneham 
High School, has been elected Sub-master of the High School in Woburn. 
Epwin B. Apams, recently of Plattsburg, N. Y., and ALBert HAte, of the 
Newburyport High School, have been appointed ushers in the Boston High 
School. 
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J. W. Caapwick and Cuar.es G. G. Pane have received similar appoint- 
ments in the Boston Latin School. Messrs. Adams and Paine are graduates of 
Amberst College, Class of ’61. 

J. L. Ewe, of Rowley, and a graduate of Yale, has been invited to a 
Professorship in Washington University, St. Louis. 

Moses T. Brown, the accomplished elocutionist, has received the appointment 
of Prof. of Elocution in Tufts College. His services are in request, and we 
learn that he has been secured to teach Elocution in the schools of several of our 
suburban cities. 

LEANDER WATERMAN, who has had charge of the Freedman Schools of 
Baltimore, has taken charge of the Grammar School in West Newton, from 
which Mr. Chase has been called to the Washington School, Roxbury. 

Miss C. A. Comstock, of the Bridgewater Normal School, has been called 
to the Connecticut Normal School, salary, $1,000. Is Massachusetts to allow her 
best teachers to be tempted away by higher salaries ? 

E. H. Bartow, of the Class of ’66, Amherst College, has been called to 
Bridgewater. G. H. Martin returns again to this school. 

We are not surprised that our Normal Schools are full to overflowing, when 
such teachers are selected to assist our accomplished Principals. 

N. B. ‘Yeachers interested in this department, will please send items to 


G. B. PUTNAM, Franklin School, Boston. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Our Wor-p; or First Lessons in Geography for Children. By Mary L. 
Hall. Small 4to, pp. 116. Boston: S. F. Nichols. 


School-books, as we find them at present, may be divided into three classes. 
First there are the abridgments. A scholar or man of science writes a learned 
treatise for learned men which leaves nothing to be desired in the department of 
which it treats, so far as mature scholars are concerned, and he is forthwith 
invited to make “ an abridgment of it for schools,” and is offered a handsome 
remuneration by publishers who depend upon his reputation to sell the book. 
This he accordingly does, and a smaller work is produced nominally for young 
persons. But as our learned man, engrossed as he is with his science, and quite 
unskilled in the art of elementary teaching, is profoundly ignorant of the right 
method of addressing the young, his small book is apt to be dry in proportion to 
its condensation, a mere conspectus, a table of contents of the larger treatise, and 
about as well adapted to the youthful comprehension as grandfather’s coat taken 
in and made shorter is adapted to youthful wear. Still such books have the 
value which is imposed upon them by the accuracy and thorough knowledge of 
their authors, and in the hands of a judicious teacher who knows how to use 
them as a text for oral instruction, and to mould them and expand them and 
give life to their carefully collected knowledge they may serve an excellent 
purpose. 

A second class of school-books are what may be called job-work. A book pub- 
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lisher who has organized a large advertising machinery wishes to invest a sum of 
money in a book or set of books on which to employ it. He accordingly hires 
printers to print, binders to bind, engravers to illustrate, and a compiler to make 
a school-book, and the latter equipped with the needed apparatus of encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries, sets about his part of the task in much the same spirit 
as the other mechanics engaged in the undertaking. And the result is often 
what might have been expected, a product of scissors and paste which may im- 
pose upon school committees, but which is a rock of offence to a true teacher. 
We have known a publisher, an honorable man, desirous of turning out good 
work, very thankfully receive and profit by a copy of such a book, in which a 
swarm of blunders had been corrected on the margin by a teacher who under- 
stood his business. We do not reproach publishers with the production of such 
poor performances. We believe they almost always desire to offer a good article, 
but while able writers disdain, and able teachers have no time to produce good 
school-books they must often be left to the tender mercies of ineflicient com- 
pilers. 

A third, and the rarest class of school-books, are those written for children by 
teachers of genius who understand the nature of children’s minds — and in this 
rare class we reckon the little book which stands at the head of our notice. It 
is a charming book, which will increase and not deaden, as most school-books do, 
the interest of children in a study which ought to be one of inexhaustible fasci- 
nation. It is adapted to a child’s ways of thought, takes up a great subject at 
the right end, and does not overwhelm the infant mind with thoughts too great or 
too abstruse for its comprehension. It is valuable for what it contains and still 
more as furnishing an admirable model which primary teachers of sufficient tact 
and culture can follow out indefinitely. We cordially endorse the recommenda- 
tions of these wise educators, Dr. Geo. B. Emerson, Mrs. Horace Mann, and Miss 
E. P. Peabody, and the commendation bestowed on it by that most competent 
judge, our contributor, A. B. W., in our May No. 

Guyot’s GrocrApuicaL Series: Primary. New York: Scribner & Co. 

Small 4to, pp. 118. 

A little lady, to whom, as the most proper judge, we submitted this and the 
preceding volume, and who had been intently perusing both, gave this as her 
verdict: “ They are both very nice, but I like the little one (Miss Hall's) the 
best.” Valeat quantum. Both must be put to the test of the class-room as well 
as of private perusal. Let us here notice that in this book the learning of the 
man of Science has been combined with the rare skill of a practical teacher. 
The book is written under the superintendence of Prof. Guyot, by Mrs. Mary 

H. Samira, of the Normal and Training School of Oswego, and is the first of a 
series which have long been in preparation by the eminent geographer first named, 
to accompany his most admirable series of wall-maps, which latter, we think, 
have been the greatest boon to the teacher of geography in this country that 
has been bestowed in this generation. 

‘The book is very handsomely illustrated with maps and wood-cuts, and we 
recommend it, as well as the other, to the attention of all primary teachers. 
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Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER. University Reform: An Address 
to the Alumni of Harvard College, at their Triennial Festival, July 19, 1866. 


We print in another part of this number the remarks of the venerable 
ex-president of Harvard on the same occasion as the one on which this admira- 
ble address was delivered. We wish we had room to transfer it bodily to our 
columns, or we should wish to if we did not hope that all our readers are also 
readers of the Atlantic. For the benefit of our Western brethren who think us 
so rash in our attacks on the present style of classical education, we extract the 
following passage : 

“The question has been newly agitated in these days, whether knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is a necessary part of polite education, and whether it should con- 
stitute one of the requirements of the academic course. It has seemed to me, that 
those who take the aflirmative in this discussion give undue weight to the literary 
argument, and not enough to the glossological. The literary argument fails to estab- 
lish the supreme importance of a knowledge of these languages as a part of polite 
education. The place which the Greek and Latin authors have come to occupy 
in the estimation of European scholars is due, not entirely to their intrinsic 
merits, great as those merits unquestionably are, but in part to traditional pre- 

ssions. When after a millennial occultation the classics, and eqoony 
with the fall of the Palwologi, the Greek classics burst upon Western Europe, 
there was no literature with which to compare them. ‘The Jewish Scriptures 
were not regarded as literature by readers of the Vulgate. Dante, it is true, had 
given to the world his immortal vision, and Boccaccio, its first expounder, had 
shown the capabilities of Italian prose. But the light of Florentine culture was 
even for Italy a partial illumination. On the whole, we may say that modern 
literature did not exist, and the Oriental had not yet come to light. What 
wonder that the classics were received with boundless enthusiasm! It was 
through the influence of that enthusiasm that the study of Greek was introduced 
into schools and universities with the close of the fifteenth century. It was 
through that influence that Latin, still a living language in the clerical world, 
was perpetuated, instead of becoming an obsolete ecclesiasticism. The language 
fi Livy and Ovid derived fresh impulse from the reappearing stars of secular 

me. 

It is in vain to deny that those literatures have lost something of the relative 
value they once possessed, and which made it a literary necessity to study Greek 
and Latin for their sakes. The literary necessity is, in a measure, superseded by 
translations, which, though they may fail to communicate the aroma and the 
verbal felicities of the original, reproduce its form and substance. It is further- 
more superseded by the rise of new literatures, and by introduction to those of 
other and elder lands. The Greeks were masters of literary form, but other 
nations have surpassed them in some particulars. There is but one Iliad, and 
one Odyssea; but also there is but one Job, but one Sakoontala, but one Hafiz- 
Nameh, but one Gulistan, but one Divina Commedia, but one Don Quixote, but 
one Faust. If the argument for the study of Greek and Latin is grounded on 
the value of the literary treasures contained in those tongues, the same argument 
applies to the Hebrew, to the Sanscrit, to the Persian, to say nothing of the 
modern languages, to which the College assigns a subordinate place. 

But, above all, the literary importance of Greek and Latin for the British and 
American scholar is greatly qualified by the richness and superiority of the 
English literature which has come into being since the Gracomania of the time 
of the Tudors, when court ladies of a morning, by way of amusement, read 
Plato’s Dialogues in the original. If literary edification is the object intended in 
the study of those languages, that end is more easily and more effectually accom- 

lished by a thorough acquaintance with English literature, than by the very 
imperfect knowledge which college exercises give of the classics. Tugging at 
52 
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the chained Prometheus, with the aid of grammar and lexicon, may be good 
intellectual discipline, but how many of the subjects of that discipline ever divine 
the secret of hylus’s se creation, or receive any other impression 
from it than the feeling perhaps that the worthy Titan’s sense of constraint could 
hardly have been more galling than their own. : 

Give them Shakespeare’s Tempest to read, and with no other “ pony ” than their 
own good will, though they may not penetrate the deeper meaning of that com- 
petien, they will gain more ideas, more nourishment from it, than they will 
rom compulsory study of the whole trio of Greek tragedians. And if this be 
their first introduction to the great magician, they will say, with Miranda, 


“0, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
. 2 ° : O brave new world, 
That has such people in it! ” 


ANNUAL Report oF THE ScHoot COMMITTEE OF THE CiTy OF BosTON 
FOR 1865. 


We can only acknowledge the receipt of this valuable document. In our 
next we hope to make large extracts from its varied and interesting contents. 
ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAw, AND LAws or War. By H. W. 

Halleck, L..L. D. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 380. 

All our readers may not be aware that Maj. General Halleck, the distinguished 
officer of the U. S. Regular Army, is also Dr. Halleck, a lawyer, thoroughly 
trained in legal science. It is encauraging to see the multiplication of books like 
this among a people where every man is called upon to perform the duties of a 
citizen, and to take part in the government of a great nation. ‘The sooner such 
studies supplant the verbal emptiness of our scholastic Dryasdusts, the sooner it 
is seen that there is a mental training in the study of such subjects which it 
does not need years of subjection to dead languages to prepare the mind for, the 
better. We commend this and the treatise of Dr. Woolsey, the accomplished 
President of Yale College, on the same subject, to students who have time to 
compare their respective merits. 

A FrEencH GRAMMAR, being an attempt to present in a concise and systematic 
form the essential principles of the French Language. By Edward H. Magill, 


A. M., Sub-master in the Boston Latin School. 12mo, pp. 287. Boston: 
Crosby & Ainsworth. 


The position of Mr. Magill as a teacher, and the indorsement of such well- 
known names as those of Mr. Gardner, Mr. Sherwin and Mr. Seavey, are sufficient 
indication that this is a book which a teacher of French cannot afford to overlook. 
It is a book which will call for thought, and make the study an intellectual exer- 
cise; and, in this respect, is infinitely above many of the clumsy Ollendorffian 
manuals which have recently been in vogue. Like all good manuals, it leaves 
work for an intelligent teacher ; but every intelligent teacher will prefer it to 
such books as vainly attempt to take all work out of their hands. 

We are glad to see a movement towards uniformity in the nomenclature of 
tenses in the grammars of different languages. We never could understand why 
the puzzled student should be introduced to a new set of often barbarous names 
in every new grammar he opens. Another feature in this book is particularly 
valuable. “* As an initiatory exercise in comparative philology,” says the preface, 
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“towards which modern scholarship is tending, and which has made so great 
progress during the present century, there is added, as an appendix to this work, 
a French, English, and Latin Vocabulary. In using this vocabulary, it is recom- 
mended that the kindred English word and the Latin original of words which 
occur in the reading lessons be required of the student. The pupil who is 
familiar with Latin will thus soon acquire the ability to translate nine-tenths of 
the words in his French lesson into their Latin equivalents, — an exercise 
exceedingly interesting and of great service in the acquisition of modern lan- 
guages; while those not familiar with Latin may readily acquire a knowledge 
of many common Latin roots by a comparison with their English and French 
derivatives.” This is an excellent feature. , 

Five Taousanp Examples IN THE Four FUNDAMENTAL RULES OF 


ARITHMETIC — Key TO THE SAME, by John P. Payson, Principal of the 
Williams School, Chelsea, Mass. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth, 1867. 


The first of these titles belongs to a card, 8 inches by 10, prepared by a new 
process which allows of the erasure of pencil marks by a damp cloth, and on 
which are arranged tables of figures with spaces between, in such a way as, with 
the help of the accompanying Key — a small and not expensive book — an end- 
less number of examples for practice can be formed for class exercises in the 
four first rules of Arithmetic. Very justly says Mr. Payson in his Preface that 
“rapidity and accuracy in arithmetical operations can be obtained only by 
constant practice,”— and this ingenious method of utilizing a new invention — 
the “erasable tablet” —for the purpose of lightening the teacher’s labors is 
worthy of the attention of all engaged in elementary instruction. 

Batt Le Pieces AND ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By Herman Melville. Harper 

& Bros: 12mo, pp. 272. 

Could not some kind friend have persuaded the clever author of Omoo and 
Typee, that nature never meant him for a poet, and thus saved the waste of so 
much good paper? The book is sad rubbish. 

InstpE: A Chronicle of Secession. By Geo. F. Harrington, with illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 223. Harper & Bros. 

The story is said to be a very just and lively picture of life at the South during 
the war, and of the position and sufferings of union men and women. The illus- 
trations are by that remarkable clever artist, Nast. 

ENGLIsH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN BRIGANDS : ANARRATIVE OF CAPTURE 

AnD Captivity. By W.J.C.Moens. Harper & Bros. 12mo, pp. 393. 

A true account of the capture, detention, and final ransom of a wealthy 
Englishman. A strange picture of life in a nominally civilized and Christian 
country. 


Tue Hippen Sry. A novel. Illustrated. Harpers. 8vo. 


Tae Teacuers’ InstituTe; or Familiar Hints to Young Teachers, by Wm. 
B. Fowle, 12mo, pp. 258. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


A new edition of a well-known book by a veteran teacher. Mr. Fowle took 
a prominent part in the first Teachers’ Institutes ever held in Massachusetts, 
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Tue Science OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTIONS, by Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., 12mo, pp. 247. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

A brief commentary on the United States constitution, not differing essentially 
in its plan from similar older works, but which teachers will find useful if they 
‘will only supplement it with careful oral teaching. Of the importance of the 
subject as an element in common school teaching too much cannot be said. 
Primary PaysrotoGy ror Scnoors, by Edward Jarvis, M. D., 12mo, pp. 

168. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

An abridgment of the work of Dr. Jarvis, noticed in a recent number. 

Pour uNE EPINGLe. Légende, par J. T. de SaintGermain, avec vocabulaire : 


from the 14th French Edition. Boston: S. R. Urbino. New York: Leypold 
& Holt. 12mo, pp. 174. 


The adventures of a Pin — one of the pretty and cheap helps to the study of 
French, by which our friend Mr. Urbino has made himself so well known. It is 
very neatly printed, and the vocabulary at the end makes it convenient for young 
students. 

STopDDARD’s JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC; STODDARD’s RUDIMENTS 


oF ARITHMETIC; StoppaRpD’s New PracricaAL ARITHMETIC, revised 
and enlarged. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Neatly printed and bound, of moderate size, and looking as if they could be 
furnished at a reasonable price. We should be glad of an account of their merits 
from some teacher who has actually taken a class through them. 

Fe.rx Hott, tHe Rapicat, by George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes). Harpers’ Library 


of Select Novels. 
No one who tries to keep up with the literature of the times, can afford to 


omit the reading of any of the stories of this most remarkable of modern female 
novelists. The greater part of the 274 stories enumerated on the Messrs. Harp- 
ers’ cover will sink into oblivion after they have contributed their mite to the 
amusement of the hour, but a book by George Eliot is a work of more enduring 
value. We doubt whether this will rank as her best, though it bears every- 
where the stamp of her vigorous mind. 
Four Years in THE Sapp.ie, by Colonel Harry Gilmor. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 12mo, pp. 291. 
A gasconading book by an impudent rebel guerilla. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We were as far as possible from intending, in a paragraph in our last number, 
to advocate the notion that teachers should use their position as teachers to propa- 
gate their political views, however right and patriotic. We only meant that 
there were times when it specially behoved every teacher as an honest man and 
a citizen, or as a patriotic woman, to exercise that personal influence in the com- 
munity which no one should sacrifice to the holding of any position, to help save 
the country from the ruinous effects of treachery and incompetence in high 
places. 












